railways, machinery, and houses is better regarded
simply as poverty. The poverty in houses we have
already noted. The poverty in railways is equally
marked. The European parts of U.S.S.R. have
1-3 km. of railways per sq. kilometre. Thus, while
the density of population in U.S.S.R. is 30 per cent,
higher than that of the U.S.A., the railway system
is less than one-third as dense as that of the
U.S.A. (4-3 kilometres per sq, kilometre). The best
part of the country, the Ukraine, has a density of
population nearly equal to that of France, while
its railway system is less than one-third in density.
Moreover, all railways are in a very bad condition.
The country is practically roadless, and millions of
motor-cars would be of little use so long as this
continues. Even more fatal than these deficiencies
is the agricultural over-population. The sown area
of the U.S.S JR. is about 320 million acres, on which
are 25 million farmsteads. This gives about 13
acres to the farmstead. On the average 10 of these
acres are growing grain, being about equally divided
between wheat, rye, and oats; half an acre is for
growing potatoes. The average stock per farm-
stead is 0-8 cows, 0-5 swine.1

A comparison of the European territories of the
U.S.S.R. with the U.S.A, shows best the position of
Russian agriculture. The territory of the U.S.A. is
about 30 per cent, larger than that of European
U.S.S.R., while the populations are about equal. In
the U.S.S.R. more than three-quarters of the popu-
lation are engaged in agriculture; in the U.S.A.
less than one-quarter is thus engaged, and this one-

1 Including the animals owned by State farms and
Kolchoses.
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